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nislied mind, and infusing into it the spirit of a broad and noble training.
His intellectual temperament aided him in his task. The absence of passion was a great advantage. The lack of ardent partisan feeling made possible the calm, clear, judicial temper so necessary to the critic. The want of what may be called the " artistic constitution," which delights in music, painting, sculpture, architecture, did something to insure the equability of his poise. His mental force was not wasted by emotion or attenuated by distraction. He was no dreamer, no visionary, no enthusiast, no creature of imagination or fancy. . He was, through and through, a critic, gentle but firm, intelligent, exact, holding the interests of truth, paramount to all others, always hoping that the interests of truth might be served by the effort of careful writers.
His extreme conscientiousness, amounting to fastidiousness, his jealousy of the movement of his own mind, his absence of personal ambition, his appreciation of intellectual difficulties and individual aberrations, his lack of enjoyment in the creative process, and his habit of austere self-recollection, will help to explain his backwardness in authorship. Not often are author and critic united in the same person. The one art requires different faculties from the other, at all events, a different direction of the facul-